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Green Room Gossip. 





A new farce has been produced at the Olympic Theatre, called 
Uncle Crotchet. It is a mere trifle, but was successful. 


An original drama was performed, for the first time, at the Surrey 
Theatre, on Monday the 18th inst., called Passion and Pride, or The 
Preux Chevalier. \t was well got up, and in consequence much ap- 


plauded. 


The Strand Theatre is now devoted entirely to the representation 
of English operas; and the circumstances under which it has opened 
its portals to the public have hitherto been most auspicious. The most 
important event of the past week has been the production of Malone’s 
travestie of Macbeth. 1u this travestie Macbeth is an Irishman, and 
finds a very able representative in Mr G. Hodson, who has an excel- 
lent style. Oae of his greatest charms is an air of ingenuousness, 
which persuades the audience he is actually the character he is re- 
presenting. In this artist we welcome a great and important acqui- 
sition to the London stage in the line of lrish character. Miss Re- 
becca Isaacs (the directress) has performed both in this operatic ex- 
travaganza and (as the heroine) in Shield’s opera of Rosina. One of 
the things that strikes us most forcibly in Miss Rebecca Isaacs is her 
wonderful improvement. Her voice and execution are most brilliant. 
She has softened down, in a manner that can scarcely be credited, all 
the faults and peculiarities of her style, which may be remembered by 
those who saw’ her some years ago. Her voice appears now to be 
under her perfect control, and her acting is marked neither by extra- 
vagant gestures nor excess of energy. She is admirable throughout; 
and her brilliant notes come forth with a delicacy of tone, an aplomb, 
and an effect that bring down the loudest applause. ‘There have been 
full houses lately—so full, that we should not be surprised to see the 
company by and bye transferring the scene of their operations to a 
larger theatre.— Weekly Times, April 24. 


The German ballad-singer, Gustav Hoelzel, has arrived in London, 
and bids fair to become as great a favourite here as at Vienna. 


Josh Silsbee, the American comedian, is engaged at the Surrey 
Theatre, and was to appear there last Monday. 


Signor Puzzi has gone to Paris to engage a company for her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. 


Verdi’s opera of Rigolette is coming out shortly at Covent Garden. 
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THE ANCIENT DRAMA. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
EXTRACT FEOM THE Mystery OF THE CREATION. 


( Then Gop doth make the woman of the ribb of ADau; then ADAM waking 
speaketh unto Gop as followeth :—) 


Apam.—O Lorde where have I long bene, 
For, since I slept, moch have | seene; 
Wounder that withouten weene 
Hereafter shall be wiste. 

Devs.—Rise up, Adam, and awake, 

Here have | formed thee a mate, 
lier to thee thou shalt take, 
And name her as thy sister. 

(4 dam rising up saithe—) 

Apvau.—l see welle, Lorde, through thy graee, 

Bone of my bone thou her mase, 

And flesh of my flesh she hase, 

And my shape through thy lave; 

Wherefore she shall be called says I aysse 

Virago, nothinge amisse ; 

For out of man taken she is, 

And to man she shall drawe. 

Of earth thou madest first me, 

Both bone and flesh now I see; 

Thou hast given thorough thy portye 
Of that life I in me had. 

Therefore man kindly shall forsake 

Father and mother, and to wife betake, 

For in one flesh, as thou tane make 
Eyther other for to gladde. 


This is a very fair specimen of this mystery. The following is from 
the Deluge, which was represented by the Dyers. Noah is entreating 
his wife to enter the ark, after all the beasts and fowls are safely 
housed therein :— 


Nor.— Wife come in, why standes thou there? 
Thou art ever froward, that dare | sweare, 
Come in on Godes halfe; tyme it were, 

For fear that lest we drowne. 
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Wire.— Yea, sir, set up your saile, 
And rowe forthe with evil haile, 
For withouten anie faile 
I will not oute of this towne; 
But | have my gossipes evrich one, 
One foot farther [ will not gone; 
They shall not drown, by St John, 
And I may save ther life. 
They loved me full well, by Christ; 
But thou wilt set them in thy chist, 
Ellis rowe forth Noe, when thou list, 
And get thee a new wife. 
Nor.—Sem, sonne, now thy mother is war 0’ woe, 
By God faith another I doe not knowe. 
Sem.—Father I shall fetch her in I trowe, 
Withouten anie faile. 
Mother, my father after thee sends, 
And bidds thee into yonder shippe wends; 
Looke up and see the winds, 
For we bene readie to sayle. 
Wire.—Sonne, go again to him and saye, 
I will not come therein t-daye. 
Nore.—Come in wife, in twenty devil way, 
Or eilis stand there without. 
Cuam.—Shall we all fetch her in ? 
Noe.— Yea, sonnes, in Christ’s blessing and mine, 
I would ye hied, yea, bety me; 
For of this flood I stand in doubt. 
Tue Goov Gossires.—The flood comes fleeting in a-pace, 
One ev’ry side it spreadeth full fore; 
For fear of drowning I am agast, 
Good gossipes, let me draw neare, 
And let us drink ere we depart, 
For oft-times we have done so; 
For at a draught thou drinks a quart. 
And so will I doe or I goe. 
Here is a pottell full of malmsay good and strong, 
J will rejoice both heart and tong; 
Though Noe think us never so long, 
Yet we will drinke a tyle. 
Japuet.—Mother, we pray you altogether, 
For we are om your own children, 
Come into the shipp for feare of the wedder, 
For his love that you bought. 
Wirs.—That I will not for all your call, 
But I have my gossipes all. 
Seu.—lIn faith, mother, yet you shall, 
Whether you will or nought 


{ The lady is forced on board by her children.) 
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Noz.— Welcome wife into this boate. 
[ She gives him a bor on the ear.) 


Wire.—Take then that for thy note. 
Noz.—Aha, Mary! this is whote; 
It is good for to be still. 
Ah, chiidren! methinks my boat remeves; 
Our tarrying here heughly me greves; 
On the land that water spreads; 
God does as he will. 


The reader will remark that the orthography of these extracts is 
not that of the age in which they were written: the transcriber of 
them into the Harleian MSS. represents them as they were written in 
1600; but does not adhere to the ancient speiling. ‘The anachronisms 
of Noah’s wife swearing by St John, ot Noah himself invoking Christ's - 
blessing, and of the gossips talking of drinking Malmsey, will also not 
escape observation. 

Jt will be of little use multiplying extracts; the foregoing are quite 
sufficient to show the style uf the dialogue, and to establish their pre- 
tensions as poetic compositions. In this respect they are at least equal 
to other productions of the age; and though the language may sound 
barbarous to refined ears, yes’ we may well imagine, that when de- 
livered with “due emphasis and gvod discretion,’ and represented 
with all the pomp and circumstance of theatrical decorations, they 
were capable of affording to our rude forefathers as much gratifica- 
tion as we can derive from the united labours of Grieve and Stantield, 
and the histrionic talents of Kean, Young, or Kemble. 

To conclinde the notice of the Chester mysteries, it only remains to 
enumerate the different pageants into which they were divided, and 
the companies by whom they were_played. ‘They were these— 


1. The Fall of Lucifer, performed by The Tanners. 

The Creation—The Drapers. 

The Deluge—The Dyers. 

Abraham, Melchisedek, and Job —The Barbers. 

. Moses, Balak, and Balaam—'ihe Cappers. 

. The Salutation and Nativity—The Wrights. 

. The Shepherds feeding their flocks by night—The Painters aud 
Glaziers. 

The ‘Three Kings—The Vintners. 

. The Oblation ot the Three Kings—The Mercers. 

. The Killing of the Innocents—'Ihe Goldsmiths, 

. The Purification—The Elacksmiths. 

. The Temptation—The Butchers. 

. The Last Supper—The Bakers. 

. The Blind Men and Lazarus—The Glovers 

Jesus and the Lepers— the Corvesarigs. 

Christ’s Passion— The Bowyers, Fletchers, and |ronmongers. 

. The Descent into Hell—The Cooks and Lunkeepers. 

The Resurrection—The Skinners. 

19. The Ascension—The Tailors. 


—_— -— 
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20. The Election of Matthias, the Ascension of the Holy Ghost, &«.— 
he Fishmongers. 

21. Antichrist—The Clothiers. 

22. The Day of Judgment—The Websters. 


Thus much for the Chester mysteries—those of Coventry will require 
a more particular notice. 
(To be continued. ) 





Edinburgh Amusements. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 

We last week expressed our opinion of Mr Phelps rather freely, 
and our readers may be under the impression that we did so unguard- 
edly, the more especially as nearly the whole of our contemporaries 
of the broadsheet have recorded an unqualified approval of him as an 
actor. We care not, however, for any man’s opinion. We think and 
speak for ourselves, and unhesitatingly we do repeat that Mr Phelps has 
bis faults, and very gross faults too. His sudden transitions of voice, 
from a deep bass, to a snivelling yeul (we use a Scotticism, because we 
cannot find a word in English so expressive), is the most barbarous 
thing we have ever listened to in the shape of elocution. We cannot 
understand the principle upon which Mr Phelps has founded his pro- 
nunciation. It is not Oxford, it is not English. We are quite aware 
that some few years back, we were in danger of having our A, B, C, 
completely metamorphosed—all the breadth of the Roman alphabet 
was about to be paired down to the nicest margin, and our a (by itself 
a) was about to lose its position as the key to the whole of our voca- 
bulary. We were amongst those who stood up for the legitimate pro- 
nunciation of the letter a, and we are glad to think that in all well 
regulated seminaries it still maintains its original character. Mr 
Phelps, however, errs on the opposite side. He is not satisfied with its 
restoration, but he endeavours to embue it witha breadth of expression 
to which it is not entitled. It is impossible, upon paper, to convey 
to our readers a proper idea of our meaning; but we shall attempt to 
explain it by example. The word “necessity” is pronounced 
naucassity by Mr Phelps, and “kept” is dwelt upon until it be- 
comes kaept. These two words will show how the “ King’s English ” 
is murdered in the hands of Mr Phelps—and when we add to his 
breadth of pronunciation one of the most profound snivels in “ crea- 
tion,’ a pretty fair conception may be formed of his style. At 
the same time there is no doubt that he is a man of superior talent. 
He possesses considerable perfection in the physical power of an actor. 
Rage, grief, horror—all can be produced at will, and in the best pos- 
sible manner; but he seems to depend too much upon these physical 
demonstrations—he makes, in short, too much of them. It will not 
do to have the attention of the audience suspended for minutes, or 
even seconds, upon a curl of the lip, or a twinkle of the eye! 

Mr Phelps played “ Hamlet” on Friday night. He should never 
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play it again—especially in the presence of Mr Powrie. He neither 
looks nor acts the character. His “ King Lear” is better. His 
voice—his sententious mode of speech—is to some extent in keeping 
with what we may conceive of the aged King. Still, with all his 
qualifications, it must be admitted that “ King Lear,” as represented 
by Mr Phelps, is “a dry stick.” 

In “ The City Madam,” which has been played for several nights, 
and which is a piece evidently adapted for Mr Phelps—the case is 
somewhat different. He both speaks and acts the character more to 
nature—and in some of the scenes is truly effective. Nevertheless, 
we think very little of the play as a whole. It is unnatural in its 
plot, and without variety in its construction. The lesson sought to be 
inculeated is too severe, and the trick by which it is superinduced 
too palpable. 

The Messrs and Misses Leclerqs made their appearance on Mon- 
day evening, in the transatlantic ballet called “ The Boatmen of the 
Ohio.” Rosalie and Bella, (by Misses Carlotta and Louise Matilda 
Leclerq), are of course the great attractions. They dance with pro- 
digious strides, and are altogether a fair specimen of our “Go-a-head” 
friends upon the other side of “ the herring pond.” 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


Friday, 29th inst—Hamlet—The Miller and his Men. 

Saturday, 30th inst—King Lear—The Hunter of the Alps. 

Monday, 2nd inst.—King Lear— Boatmen of the Ohio. 

Tuesday, 2rd inst.—City Madam—Boatmen of the Ohio—Hole in the 
Wall. 

Wednesday, 4th inst.—City Madam—Boatmen of the Ohio. 

Thursday, 5th inst—Man of the World—Nymphs and Satyrs— 
Masaniello. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY REVIEW. 
Edinburgh, April 25, 1853. 


Sir,—Permit me to agcupy a little of your space with a few words 
on a theatrical matter. What does Wyndham mean by his extraordi- 
nary puff of Phelps? Is Phelps really the “ Greatest Tragedian ” on 
the British stage! G. V. Brooke is in America, and does friend 
Wyndham get off by a quibble, (viz.) by saying that Ae is not on the 
British stage! Or perhaps he takes his cue from what Macready 
said concerning Phelps on his retiring from the stage. If so, the pub- 
lic will be chary of accepting his opinion as the one par excellence. I 
can remember of no other critic who pronounced Phelps the greatest, 
and think that the evidence of his superlative fame is rather meagre. 

Besides, it is very bad taste in a manager to use the critic’s prero- 
gative, and say Mr so and so is the greatest. He insults all other 
eminent actors who may after play an engagement with him, by 
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having it inferred that they are inferior. It is quite becoming and 
right to put the opinions of the press in the bills,—but that is a very 
different thing. 

Another small item,—What has the “ Royal Commands” to do 
with Phelps’ engagement here ? If this is the criterion of his “ great- 
ness’ we can take it for what it is worth. A. C. C. 


P.S.— Wyndham has of late been rather profuse of parading “ Royal 
Commands.” 


MEMOIR OF THE CELEBRATED MRS JORDAN. 


Ix a former number we gave an interesting anecdote connected with 
this highly gifted and much ill-used lady—and now, thinking that a 
sketch of her life would be acceptable to our readers, we extract the 
following from the “ Dramatic Magazine,” published some three-and- 
twenty years ago:— 

“ Few beings experienced more forcibly, the extremes of happiness 
and misery than the subject of this memoir: at one time we shall find 
her wealthy, courted, flattered, revelling in splendour, the envied 
object of a Prince’s warmest love, idolized by the public, proclaimed 
the Thalia of the day, no less of the critics than by the voice of the 
multitude—‘ her smile was fortune, and her will was fate.’ At another 
period—‘ such are thy slippery turns, O, world ’—we shall see her in 
a foreign land, poor, disconsolate, friendless, ‘ deserted in her utmost 
need, by those her former bounty fed,’—separated from all that she 


held dear, and dying without one friend to pay the last sad offices of 
respect. 





“ No friend’s complaint, no kind doimestic tear, 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned; 


and, if not by ‘ strangers honoured ’—at least by strangers mourned, 

“ Dorothea Jordan was born in Ireland in the year 1766. Her 
mother was the daughter of a clergyman in Wales, whose charms and 
simplicity kindled a passion in the breast of Gaptain Bland, an Irish 
ofticer of great personal accomplishments, who happened to be on duty 
in the principality. At his persuasion she eloped with him to Ireland, 
where they were married, though both under age. This union pro- 
duced nine children, for the support of whom they were induced to try 
the profession of the stage. ‘The husband did not long continue a 
votary of Thespis; for, from what motive we cannot say, he acquiesced 
in the proceeding of his father, a civilian in Dublin, whe procured 
the marriage to be annulled, as being contracted in minority, that his 
son might receive the hand of a lady of large fortune, who had long 
been his professed admirer. Mrs Jordan’s mother remained on the 
stage under the name of Miss G. aye and Tate Wilkinson relates 
that he saw her play Desdemona at Dublin in 1758. 
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“ The subject of this memoir made her debut at Dublin, as Phebe, 
in the comedy of As You Like Jt, under the management of Mr 
Ryder; but fearful of offending her father’s relatives, for whose 
favours she stiil hoped, she assumed the name of Miss Francis. Though 
her efforts were little encouraged, she entered into the spirit of the 
profession, studied a great variety of characters, and perfected herself 
in all the accomplishments necessary to constitute a first-rate per- 
former. She was alterwards engaged at Daly’s Theatre, where she 
appeared to great advantage in tragedy, and particularly as Adelaide 
in The Count of Narbonne, till she attracted the notice of one of the 
proprietors; who, presuming upon his situation, and not finding that 
ready compliance with his wishes to which he conceived himself en- 
titled, had recourse to the most brutal violence. We subjoin an in- 
teresting account of her early performances from ‘ Sir J. Barrington’s 
Personal Sketches.’ 

“ At the point of time when | first saw Mrs Jordan, she could not 
be much more, | think, than sixteen years of age; and was making 
her debut as Miss trancis, at the Dublin Theatre. It is worthy of 
observation, that her early appearances in Dublin were not in any of 
those characters (save one) wherein she afterwards so eminently ex- 
celled; but such as, being more girlish, were better suited to her 
spirits and her age. 1 was then, of course, less competent than now 
to exercise the critical art; yet could not but observe, that in these 
parts she was perfect, even on her first appearance: she had no art, 
in fact, to study; nature was her sole instructress. Youthful, joyous, 
animated, and droll; her laugh bubbled up from her heart, and her 
tear swelled out ingeniously from the deep spring of feeling. Her 
countenance was all expression, without being all beauty; her form, 
then light and elastic—her flexible limbs—the juvenile but indescrib- 
able graces of her every movement—impressed themselves, as | per- 
ceived, indelibly upon all who attended even her earliest performances. 
Her expressive features, and eloquent action, at all periods harmonized 
blandly with each other; not by artifice, however skilful, but by in- 
tellectual sympathy ; and when her figure was adapted to the part she 
assumed, she had only to speak the words of an author, to become the 
very person he delineated. Her voice was clear and distinct, modul- 
ating itself with natural and winning ease; and when exerted in song, 
its gentle flute-like melody formed the most captivating contrast to 
the convulsed and thundering bravura. She was throughout the un- 
tutored child of nature; she sang without effort, and generally without 
the accompaniment of instruments; and whoever heard her ‘ Dead of 
the Night,’ and her ‘ Sweet Bird,’ either in public or private, if they 
had any soul, must have surrendered at discretion.” 

She instantly fled from Dublin, accompanied by her mother, re- 
paired to Enyviand, and proceeding to Leeds, where the York company 
were then performing, immediately solicited an engagement of Mr 
Wilkinson, the manager. 

The appearance of the family at this time, according to Tate, was 
truly deplorable; but, in the midst of their distress and poverty, her 
affection towards her mother was strikingly displayed. Upon Tate’s 
asking her what line of parts she felt competent to attempt, she im- 
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mediately answered, “ All.” He promised her an immediate trial, 
and resolved in a measure to gratify her. Comedy, however, was not 
at this time looked upon as her forte. “ There was not,” says Wil- 
kinson, “ the least trait of comic powers in the features or manner of 
the young lady; indeed, quite the reverse—dejected, melancholy, 
tears in her eyes, and a languor that, without the help of words, 
pleaded wonderfully for assistance.” Wilkinson, indeed, is said, we 
know not upon what grounds, to have felt for the young lady a 


warmer sentiment than that excited by mere admiration of her pro- 
fessional talents. 


(Zo be continued.) 


GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 
CHAP. IX.—THE BEAUTIFUL MRS MARDYN. 


Continued from No, 35, 


Some years elapsed, and [ heard little of Mrs Mardyn. At length, 
however, the opening of Drury-lane Theatre was announced, and the 
bills stated that Mrs Mardyn would make her first appearance as 
Amelia Wildenheim, in Lovers’ Vows. | had an ardent wish to again 
see my pretty “pupil,” but the manner of my probable reception 
somewhat mene me, and I wondered whether prosperity had 
deadened those feelings of kindliness and affection which were on 
our early acquaintance quick within her. I sought her at her lodg- 
ings, No. 6, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. She was not changed ; 
she welcomed me with unfeigned delight, calling me her “dear 
mother,” and assuring me of her constant remembrance. I saw her 
make her first appearance at Druryslane. The audience was capti- 
vated with her lovely face and elegant figure, and her debut was a 
complete triumph. She was then “in the full bloom of youth and 
prime of womanhood.” Her frank disposition and guileless nature 
were well known, but she escaped not calumny. Ultimately, to use 
Lord Byron’s own words, the unfortunate Mrs Mardyn was driven 
from the stage. 

The present Countess Dowager of Harrington was contemporary 
with Mrs Mardyn. She was the rival beauty at the rival house, 
Some lines were published in one of the papers of the day on the 
beautiful Miss Foote. If I remember distinctly one of the verses 
ran thus :— 


“For she has curls, and might have earls, 
As well as Mrs Mardyn ; 
Whose ankle rare cannot compare 
To Foote’s of Covent-garden.” 


On the morning after her appearance at Drury-lane, I again visited 
her. I found her busily reading Lovers’ Vows. We proposed a 


walk ; but before setting out she devoted an hour to the study of 
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Amelia Wildenheim, although | can venture to assert she had played 
the part fifty times. We again became constant companions. | in- 
troduced her to my relations, and she spent much of her leisure time 
with them. ‘They lived some little distance from London, and they 
would frequently send a conveyance to fetch Mrs Mardyn after the 
performance. This circumstance was, I believe, the origin of the 
great scandal circulated respecting her and Lord Byron. The late 
Mrs Orger emphatically denied this imputation, and assured me that 
Mrs Mardyn merely knew Lord Byron by sight, and as one of the 
Committee of Drury-lane Theatre. Indeed, whenever they met 
they merely exchanged a distant bow of recognition. He was not 
even aware of her residence. Mrs Orger also informed me that the 
female who had been noticed with Lord Byron was engaged at Drury- 
lane as Walking Lady. 

One very wet afternoon Mrs Mardyn and I were watching the 
drenched passengers from her window in Bedford¢street. Suddenly 
she exclaimed, * Look, look, there is the great Lord Byron,’ direct- 
ing my attention to a lame, mean-looking man, who was in the act of 
calling a coach. In referring to the seandalous reports which were 
then in circulation respecting her and the poet, she said, “ it was 
her misfortune and not her fault.” 

Mrs Mardyn is, i believe, still living, but for many years I have 
not seen her. Sometime back I read some poetry which was 
ascribed to her. 1 have been informed that she married a German 
gentleman of fortune, but | cannot vouch for the aceuracy of my 
information. 

I saw Charles Mardyn but once after he quitted Portsmouth, many 
years after he had deserted his wife. It was a bright, sunny morn- 
ing, and my attention was painfully arrested by three itinerant singers 
in the street. One of them was singing “ From Mary doomed to 
go.” The sweet, rich voice, although slightly impaired, | immediately 
recognised, and its tones carried my memory back in mournful re- 
trospection to the handsome, dissipated man, and his young, beautiful 
and neglected wife. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr Sam Cowell gave a concert in the Town Hall of St Andrews on 
Tuesday evening, assisted by Miss Maria Cruise, Mr Ebsworth, and 
Monsieur Borini. ‘lhe Hall was crowded with fashionables, and the 
songs went off with great spirit. Mr Cowell gave another in Dalkeith 
on Thursday, assisted in the vocal department by Mr Ebsworth.— 
Monsieur Lorini presided at the pianoforte. A numerous and en- 
thusiastic audience was drawn by the excellent bill of fare—roars of 
laughter and applause followed every song, and nearly all were en- 
cored. Mr Cowell and Mr Ebsworth were both in excellent voice. 
Their styles of singing are entirely different—that of the former be- 
ing the ne plus ultra of comic, and the latter bold and energetic. 
Both were rewarded with long and continued approbation. The con- 
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cert terminated about ten o’clock, and the company separated, express- 
ing a wish that they might soon have an opportunity of spending such 
another evening before Mr C. returns to London. 

A singer, named Miss Greenfield, known in America as the “ Black 
Swan,” has arrived in London. She was formerly a slave in Mis- 
sissippi; but having procured her freedom, and shown considerable 
talent for music, was induced to give a series of Concerts in the Free 
States, where she was listened to with respect and attention. She is 
said to possess an organ of extraordinary compass, and has visited 
Europe to place herself under the culture of the best artistes. 

The new five act play of Colombe’s Birth-day, produced at the Hay- 
market on Monday week, has proved a decided hit. 

The Olympic has brought out a burlesque on Macbeth, written by 
the author of Alcestes, Ganem, &c. It promises to have a successful 
run. 

The Church and the Drama.—Mr Edwin Forrest, the American tra- 
gedian, recently read Hamlet at Yonkers, for the benefit of the Baptist 
Church of that transatlantic village—an incident which prompts the 
Church and State Gazette to remind its readers of the fact, that Dr 
Young, author of *‘ Night Thoughts,’ wrote his tragedy of ‘ The Bro- 
thers,’ and had it acted, expressly for the benefit of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Spirit-Rapeincs—Conversion or Mr Ropert Owen.—Mr Robert 
Owen, who has been annuslly promising the speedy advent of a new 
moral world for the last thirty or forty years, has been consulting the 
“rapping spirits.” Till within the last few weeks he did not believe 
in a future state of conscious existence; but, as the following intima- 
tion shows, he has found out that he was in error:—* By investigating 
the history of these manifestations (the rappings) in America, and 
subsequently through the proceedings of an American medium, by 
whose peculiar organ manifestations are obtained, | have been com- 
pelled, contrary to my previous convictions, to believe in a future 
conscious state of life, existing in a refined material, or what is 
called a spiritual state. And that, from the natural progress of crea- 
tion, these departed spirits have attained the power to communicate 
their feelings aud knowledge to us living upon the earth, by various 
means. From the communications which have been made to me, 
through the aid of an American medium, (Mrs Hayden), from the 
father of our present Sovereign, Jefferson, Franklin, and Grace 
Fletcher, I am informed that these new manifestations, or revelations 
from the spiritua]—or, more truly, from the refined material—world, 
are made for the purpose of changing the present false, disunited, and 
miserable state of human existence, for a true, united, and happy 
state—to arise from a new universal education, or formation of char- 
acter, from birth, to be based on truth, and conducted in accordance 
with the established laws of human nature.” 

Mr THackeRay.—Amongst the arrivals at Liverpool by the Europa, 
is that of Mr Thackeray from America, He is in perfect health and 
spirits. 
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